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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The Tumulus xeau Cae:rick:febgus. — The 
present brief commimication lias reference to the 
account of the Bellahill tumulus which appeared 
in the last number of this Journal [p. 169.] I 
am not qualified to discuss the subject as an an- 
tiquarian, but I think that the conclusions 
given, as founded on Geological and Natural- 
Historical data, should not be allowed to pass 
without remark. 

It appears that the form of the tumulus was 
somewhat different from the ordinary outline of 
such mounds, "being more flattened and less 
eleyated ;" the writer seems to have considered 
it necessary to attempt some explanation of this. 
Supposing that man had never meddled with 
the mound, and superstitious feelings might 
have prevented this, its great age and its exposure 
to the war of the elements for centuries would 
likely give rise to its partial abrasion, just as 
rooks and eminences crumble down and become 
{ weathered,* 

Mr. G-jftAXTAir (of Belfast) first directed atten- 
tion to the nature of some of the material dug 
from the foundation of the tumulus ; having re- 
cognised it as one of those deposits called "fossil 
earths/' now known to be of very general oc- 
currence. In company with James Mao Adam, 
Esq., P.Gf.S., I visited the locality, and con- 
jointly we furnished Ms. Lee with a few notes 
m the geology of the district, and a list of the 
Uollusca found among the fossil earth. 
Respecting the shape of the tumulus, Mb. 



Lee says : — " This may be accounted for by 
the continued action of the waters of the lake, 
which probably surrounded it for centuries ; the 
former existence of which is proved, not only by 
the geological formation of the locality, but by 
the remains of fresh- water shells and lake Infu- 
soria found in the substratum on which the tu- 
mulus stands." 

Respecting this inference, I would remark 
that it is totally at variance with the facts. It 
is obvious that such a structure could not have 
existed for any length of time, exposed to the 
action of water more or less liable to agitation 
by winds and floods. But supposing the tumu- 
lus capable of resisting the action of water for 
"centuries," how could peat be found beneath 
it, and how could the siliceous Infusoria have 
lived and propagated in the very heart of it, and 
much less the fresh-water Molluscci ? It is ob- 
vious, moreover, that the shells of the terrestrial 
Mollmea, accidentally mixed, could not possibly 
have been driven into such a position m the 
base or foundation of a heap of mould, 7 feet 
in height and 45 in diameter. My friend Mr. 
Jakes Mao Adam and I never doubted that this 
sepulchral mound had been raised, long after 
the lake had been drained. Mr. Lee states that 
"the character of the remains discovered in this 
tumulus incline us to fix the date of its forma- 
tion anterior to the Christian era." Long pre- 
vious to this epoch, the waters had disappeared, 
and the physical condition of the place had been 
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completely altered. There is no reason to con- 
clude that, since the uprearing of this rude 
monument, at a time when the level of the field 
was accessible, there had been two such impor- 
tant changes as would be implied by the forma- 
tion of a lake upwards of 7 feet in depth, and of 
considerable size, and the subsequent drainage 
of the same. 

In contrast with the preceding observations, 
I may embrace this opportunity of introducing 
a case in which antiquarian researches have 
aided in elucidating the former geological con- 
ditions and relations of a locality. 

On the E. coast of Scotland, in the county of 
Kincardine, and near the famed ruins of Dun- 
noton Castle, there exists an isolated pinnacle 
or islet called "Dinnacare," composed of eon- 
glomerate rock; it is 100 to 120 feet in eleva- 
tion, 200 in length, and 30 to 40 wide; its sides 
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are perpendicular and partly overhanging, so 
that the top is accessible only hy the most ex- 
perienced cragsman. 

At a recent meeting of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries, A. Thomson, Esq., of Banchory, 
described several stones with figures represent- 
ing a fish and triangle, &c; they were found in 
a low wall, bounding part of the top of " Din- 
nacare." The nature of the locality where 
these stones occurred induced Mr. Thomson to 
believe that it had not always been an islet, but 
at some previous period a part of the main-land. 
Erom the accompanying rough sketch it will be 
seen that the pinnacle is one of a series, some of 
which are covered by the sea, which were once 
part of the coast line ; and that a time was when 
" Dinnacare" must have been a projecting head- 
land. Gr. Dickie. 

Queen's College, Belfaafc. 




Historic Parallels. — In the historic ro- 
mance of the Battle of Magh Math, (published 
in 1842 by the Irish Archaeological Society,) one 
of the generals is described as adopting a singu- 
lar expedient to prevent his soldiers from flying 



from the combat, viz., that of fettering tliem two 
and- two. The Editor (Dr. O'Donovan) remarks 
in a note to this passage, that he is not ac- 
quainted with any parallel case in history. I 
can furnish him with one. "When the decisive 
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battle took place between the Cimbri and the 
Roman army under Marins (the conqueror of 
■Tugurtha), which freed Rome from a barbaric 
conquest, we are told that the front rank of the 
Oimhric army were linked together fry chains, in 
order to prevent their being dispersed. This 
very precaution was one cause of their destruc- 
tion; as they were thereby entangled and 
thrown into confusion on the attack of the Bo- 
mans, 

The same battle furnishes another incident 
exactly parallel with one which occurred in 
another celebrated Irish engagement. The Ro- 
man general took up his positio n in such a man- 
ner that the sun should shine full in the faces 
of his enemy,* a ■' manoeuvre which contributed 
greatly to his victory. At the battle of Ben- 
burb; in 1646, the Irish general, Owen Roe 
O'Neill, adopted precisely the same tactics with 
the army of Hunro, and with equal success. 



jSTame or TowtfULtTDS. — If any one should set 
about acting on the suggestion of Lord Grosford, 
[vol. 6, p. 185,] respecting the Irish etymolo- 
gies of the names of townlands, he ought to be 
very careful to ascertain what were the real an- 
cient names. A constant process of changing 
and corrupting such names is going on, (at least 
in this part of Ireland,) and the existing forms 
would often be deceptive, For example, in the 
county Tyrone, Glonoe is popularly altered into 
Glenoe or Glanoe ; Deserter eat is the present 
form of what originally was Bisirt-da-ehrioeh ; 
TuMyliog has long superseded Tullaghogm; Ougli- 
terard is barbarously pronounced Water ar d- 
J&foft raragvsl turned into Tullygarmn; Mullagh; 



shantullagh into Ifidlagh-and-Tullagh. A town- 
land now called IrmevaM is so named from a 
sentence in the grant of land in which occurs 
the phrase "in Avail;" the latter having been 
the original name. ITear Armagh, JBaUy-na- 
howen-more has very recently been changed into 
jBdlynaJbone-more, which would probably puzzle 
an etymologist. The Ordnance maps generally 
give the correct forms of these local names, but 
not always. T. H. P. 

33te-La.w. — [rTofces and Queries', vol. 6, p. 
185.] The derivation of this word given by 
H, P. is probably correct. But I doubt we can- 
not account in the same way for "ly-ioord" 
"ly-path" and " hj the bye." The expression' 
" Good-lye" is understood to be an abbreviation 
for " God le with ye." Ctjeiosus. 

Ibish Sujrkahes, — The importance of con- 
sidering the origin of surnames in Ireland is 
manifest from its bearing on local Ethnology. 
The attempt to determine what race any family 
belongs to, by merely judging from their present 
name, can be shown to be very rash; by point- 
ing out in how many cases Irish names have 
been dropped, assumed, altered, or translated. 
In this way, many seemingly English names 
belong to old Irish families, and vice versa. 
Even of very late years, persons of the lower 
orders have often assumed high English names, 
bearing, perhaps, some remote resemblance to 
their own original patronymics. Thus, in the 
county Tyrone, M^Shinador (a Scotch name) is 
frequently changed to BUffington. Some of the 
other alterations are almost as outrageous, such 
m'M«Gmgg<m to Goodwin; in the South of Ire- 
land, JECouhhan to Holland. As examples of 
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translation, I may specify M a Aree translated 
into King, and M c Fory into Rogers ; and in the 
opposite direction Kingslorough has heen turned 
into Kinnybroclc, M c Flierson into Fawson, and 
FaUcner into Fohart and Fogarty. The people 
do not know how to spell or pronounce their 
own names ; and hence it is not uncommon to 
find different members of the same household 
varying from each other. Thus, Mae Adam is 
often spelled M a Caddam; Herd, Hi'rcl, Hard, 
and Shepherd, appear in the same family ; and, 
in like manner, Stephenson, Stevens, and Steen- 
son ; JETogsett, Hogshead, and Hawhhaw ; and 
even Hampson, Hampsie, and Hampshire. Ar- 
buthnot is turned into Arlutton and Button ; 
and Adair has been metamorphosed into O'Dair. 
A tenant of mine calls himself Haydn, though I 
believe his real name to be Hagan, but I never 
could ascertain which was right. The Irish 
prefix Mao is of course altogether dropped in 
many instances; but it is sometimes absorbed 
into the following word, as in Mateer for M c Tear, 
Maneece, for M c J^eese: and it sometimes takes 
an additional a, as in Mao-a-Tear, Mac~a- 
Ffally. Another fruitful source of new names, 
destined hereafter to puzzle genealogists, is the 
christening of foundlings. I have known a 
clergyman call one, George Canning, another, 
Arthur Welleshy, and a third, Robert Feel. 

T. H. P. 
Submerged Castle m Post Lough.— In the 
last number of the Journal (p. 168), an account 
is given of an artificial island and castle, dis- 
covered on lowering a lake by draining, with 
some speculations as to its probable date. The 
following remarks on the same subject appeared 
in Otway's Sketches hi Frris and Tyraicley, pub- 



lished in 1845, and are worth noting at present, 
as the author was led to form the opinion that 
these remains existed previous to the formation 
of the lake itself t( Some years ago, in going 
from Deny to Hamelton, across the southern 
end of the peninsula formed by Loughs Foyle 
and S willy, near CaBtle Porward, I saw a lake 
reduced by many feet from its ancient level, by 
means of a cut through the side of a hill — not 
through a bog or morass, but through a gravel 
Mil — and in the centre of that lake there ap- 
peared, for the first time, an island with a small 
castle erected on it. That castle must have been 
in existence previous to the sinking of the sur- 
face by which the lake was formed- I mention 
this circumstance as proving that men were in 
Ireland before the lake was formed; leaving out 
of consideration the numberless instances I have 
witnessed of oak trees (trees which, in no ease, 
are known to grow in flooded places) being found 
with their roots planted and their stems lying 
at the bottom of lakes and tide- waters in Ire- 
land." BusTicm 

Stktexn-g- a Baeg>ai^ [ISfotes and Queries, v. 
6, p. 189]. — Sehex refers to the probable deri- 
vation of the Latin pollieeo, from poller, the 
thumb. That some such custom as he alludes 
to existed in Scotland (and perhaps still exists), 
would appear from one of the old nursery-stories 
given by Chambers in his Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland (-p. 2,22), in which the following ex- 
pression occurs:— "Let us wat thooms [wet 
thumbs] on that bargain." This reminds one of 
the custom in our Irish fairs of spitting on a coin, 
and then striking it on the other person's palm 
by way making or accepting an offer. 

EiBioircsrAcn. 
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lNA.UGirEA.TibN of Chiefs.— Tlie inaugurating- 
place of tlie Mac Murrougks, Knoch-an-llioglia 
(referred to dubiously in yol. 5, p. 231), I would 
suggest may be found in the townlaud of Tin- 
curry, parish of Ferns, county Wexford ; -whore 
formerly existed several ancient forts, one of 
■which, in particular, was commonly known as 
"the big house in the bog," from its situation, 

E. xT. L. 

Bawns. — The article on Bawns, in the last 
number of the Journal, suggests the question 
whether these buildings, the erection of which 
was prescribed to the colonists as one of the con- 
ditions of their settlement in Ulster, were pre- 
viously known in England. So far as I am 
aware, no similar buildings were in use either 
in England or Wales ; and my opinion is, that 
Bawns were not an English fashion introduced 
into Ireland, but an improvement on the old 
Irish method of securing cattle. The name, as 
Dr. J Donovan suggests fp. 133], maybe Irish; 
but I may mention that, in some parts of Eng- 
land, the straw-yard where farmers keep their 
cattle during the winter is called the barton. 
"What in Scotland and "Ulster is called a lyre, is 
in England called a barn : that is, the house for 
receiving the grain is called simply " the lam" 
and the cow-house is called "the cow -bam;" 
but when cows alone are kept, the place is 
termed a " barn." Farmers, too, sell milk "by a 
peculiar measure called the "lam gallon" which 
is, I believe, about a third larger than the "im- 
perial" gallon. Now, as the letters e and w, 
both in very vulgar and very fashionable Eng- 
lish, are pronounced alike, we have barn and 
lawn identified at once. But here is my milk- 
man at the gate; I shall ask him. — " Milk-man, 



where do you keep your cows this weather?' 7 
"Kyows, rneaster?" (rather surprised at the 
question,) " whoy, in the bairn, to be zure !" — 
However, it is by no means improbable that 
the bawn may have been introduced by the 
Scandinavians into Ireland; for I have no 
grounds for believing that the Irish erected any 
buildings previous to the invasions of the North- 
men. Their stone edifices up to that time were 
ecclesiastical, and probably erected by foreign 
builders. An Irishman in England. 

It is curious that, in Ireland, the common 
little lizard, or newt, gets the discredit of 
slipping down the throat of any person whom 
it finds lying asleep on the grass. It is said to 
multiply in the stomach, and only to be got rid 
of by making the patient eat a quantity of very 
salt meat, and then lie down near water, so that 
the reptiles may be forced by thirst to come out 
for a drink ! Yet, incongruously enough, the 
creature has received the name of the "man- 
keeper," This absurd fable has been curiously 
altered from one told in other countries regarding 
snakes, which are said to do precisely what the 
lizard is believed to do here. But there they 
add, that the sleeper is often warned of his 
danger by the lizard, which awakens him before 
the snake can glide into Ms mouth. This 
accounts forthe name "man-keeper," as applied 
to the former. But as no snake existed in Ire- 
land, the ignorant transferred the whole fabri- 
cation to the poor harmless lizard, though still 
applying to him the name derived from the 
original story. See Erasmus, Dialog. De Ami- 
citia: — "Hoc animal natura homini amicum 
est, et serpentibus inimicum." 

Coemac. 
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Is Mr. Hoee serious in "writing [vol. 6, p. 161] 
that Ireland "is deficient in the deep soil . . . . 
indispensable to a luxuriant growth of trees?" 
How will he account for the enormous trunks 



often found in our hogs; or for the vast quantity 
of building timber formerly exported to Eng- 
land, and used there in some of the most famous 
buildings? T. EL P. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



Feogs. [Queries, yoL 6, p. 190]— The exist- 
ence of an Irish name for frogs would no more 
prove that those animals were indigenous, than 
in the case of lions, serpents, elephants, or uni- 
corns. T. IL P. 

Mead. [Queries, vol. vi., p. 190]. — In reply 
to the query of a correspondent respecting meacl, 
I send a receipt for making it, which is upwards 
of fifty years old. At that time it was still in 
use, and much esteemed- and it may again come 
into use, for its flavour maybe greatly inxproved 
by mixing with an equal proportion of Sherry, 
or even Cape wine. I copy the receipt ver- 
batim : — 

"Three pounds of honey to each gallon of 
water. "When boiling, let it boil for half an 
hour, scumming well. Pour into a tub when 
nearly cold. Add two table-spoonfuls of good 
yeast for every ten gallons of the liquor. Let it 
work well for a month, keeping it always well 
scummed : then add one quart of whiskey for 
every ten gallons of mead. Bung up close : in 
six months fit for use. To be bottled," 

I have seen it made when a child, and, as well 
as I can recollect, there must have been much 
more of it made at a time than ten gallons ; for 
the liquor, after being mixed with the yeast, 
was poured into a cask. The scum flowed out 
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at the bung-hole, which was left open for a cer- 
tain time, and Hxq cask kept regularly filled up 
with some overplus liquid, which was kept in 
an open vessel. X. T. Z. 

Ibish Peabxs. pfafces and Queries, vol. 5, p. 
256-2 — -J- 21 corroboration of the account given of a 
pearl fishery in the river Bann, I send you a 
drawing of a pearl muscle found lately in that 
river, near the town of Banbridge. Several other 
specimens have been seen. B. L. 

[The shell is the Vnio Margariiifem, formerly 
called the Mya MargarUifera. — Edit.] 

Tout. [Queries, vol. 6, p. 190.]— The deri- 
vation of this word has been much disputed. 
"Webster, in his English Dictionary *, one of the 
latest authorities, derives it from the Irish word, 
tor, a bush, as the Irish .banditti lived in the 
woods; as much as to say il bushmen." Borrow, 
(author of the Bihh in Spain, and a good phil- 
ologist,) says in a communication to an English 
periodical, " the word Tory may be traced to 
the Irisn adherents of Charles the Second, 
during the Cromwellian era : the Irish words, 
■" Tarr a ri," (pronounced nearly Tory,) and sig- 
nifying " Come King/' having been so con- 
stantly in the mouths of the Boyalists as to have 
become a by- word for designating them." 

EntroirarACH. 
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QUEEIES 



I have seen it stated (but cannot refer to my 
authority) that Margery Bisset, by whose mar- 
riage with one of the Mae Donnells the Bisset 
family claimed the Glens of Antrim as their in- 
heritance, was of Greek descent hy her mother. 
I should feel obliged to any correspondent of the 
Jbicmal who could refer me to the authority for 
this. Sehex. 

About a mile and a half , to the north-west of 
Kiehhill station, on the U|ster Railway, stands 
an old ruin, called Bohan castle. It appears to 
have been a place of some strength, and is said 
to have belonged to one of the O'Neills. Do 
any of your readers know any thing of its his- 
tory"? J. K. 

"'The peasantry in the county Armagh have a 
curious saying which they sometimes use when 
threatening each other ;— "If you do, by Japers, 
I'll give you Torlogh Hogg's pay: and that 
means more kicks than ha'pence," Is the origin 
of this saying known ? J. X. 

Ulsteb Peo yixctaijsms. — What is the origin 
of the word "le&dy" popularly used in this 
province for " saucy" or " self-sufficient ?" — Is 
there any authority in old English books for the 
popular acceptation of the verb "to demean," — 
viz., "to debase," or "lower ?" T. H. P. 

It is common in Ulster to use the word " Choo, 
Choo" to a dog, when we wish to drive him away. 
This is unknown in other parts of Ireland. May 
it not be borrowed from the Spanish, and per- 



haps have been imported with the pointer dog, 
to which the Spaniards use the cry "I'd" In 
Don Quixote (part 2, chap. 33) Sancho says : — 
" Soy perro viejo, y entiendo todos ins tus." 

Celtibee. 

What is the origin of the strange expression 
often heard in Ulster,—" from !N to one," sig- 
nifying " from end to end ?" 

Do any records exist of the Governor and Com-, 
pany who first established the cambric manufac- 
ture at Dundalk? Does any account remain of the 
French settlement there? or are there any entries 
relating to the cambric manufacture in the cor- 
poration records of that town ? Is the name of 
the French pastor of the Dundalk settlement 
known ? Is it now known where the ten acres, 
given to the colonists by Lord Clanbrassil, were 
situated? Any information on the above will 
much oblige, C, D. Ptjbdok. 

Belfast. 

S.TJBNAMBS. — The following three pairs of sur- 
names are found in Belfast or its neighbourhood. 
I give them in pairs, because they begin with 
the same syllable, namely — 

Porcade, Miskelly, Carmichael, 

Porsythe, Miscampbell, Carruthers. 
Kow, I beg to ask an explanation of these ini- 
tial syllables, and also some information as to 
the origin of the names themselves. I think 
they are not Irish, nor English. Some of them 
may be Scotch, but certainly not all. C. C. C. 



